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ABSTRACT % % ' , 

. <■ An overview of soae^pf the important developments in 

.the? psychology and * teaching of reading during the j?ast ten' yeaxs is 
• presented in this booklet. Four dQ,veXopaents~ £hat are characteristic 
, of ifae decade a^ce described in an-intrpduction: reading' and social m 
conscience, growth in reading research, increase in interdisciplinary 
advisory cojlaittees, and growth in the professions of reading. , 
Central issues "during this period 'focused on hop to teach- the 
beginning reader , vhen to start instruction/ ccn^cern for aature 
reading, reading and learning disabilities/ early ptediption and 
, intetvention, testing and evaluation, readability aeasurfcent, and _ 
eivironaental factors related to reading developaent. Each issue is 
discussed in a separate section; a bibliography ccapletes the 
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Introduction: Characteristics of the Decade 

\ present here an overview.of some of the important developments. . - 
in the psychology and teacning of reading'during the past 10 years , 

, Much-has happened^ the field dur.ng the decade-probably more 
than in* the preceding 50 years, The task of selecting the develop- 
ments has not been an easy one It became possible only when I ac- 

". cepted the fact that ifhadto be a personal selection-one individ- «, 
ual's story. Out, it is also based o:^ my participation during these 10 
years in many activ.ties related to 'reading-on national adv.soty . 
committees, in research planning grodps, and in professional com- 

' mitaients. \ , • . 

* I try to capture the essence of the decade-the major happenings 
% and changes from -57 to 1977. What contributed to these changes? 
What were the result* of these changes? Understanding these devel- • 
opments, I assume, can help us make more ntional dec.s.ons in the 
present and future. i * . I 

Four, developments are; so characteristic of the decade that they 

' will We presented first. i • 

i Readmg and the soda/ conscience. The event of greatest im- 
portance, and the one that set the tone,'for the decade, was a 1969 ad- ^ 
dresl by James E.' Allen, U.!j. commissioner of education. In it, he ^ 
proclaimed the "right to tead" for every man, woman, and child He 
said, in essence, that readW is the very life of the ind.v.dual-and of . 
the society. He noted that for mere than a quartern? our population 
who read poorlyor not at all, "the whole world of knowledge and 
inspiration available through the pointed word had^never been 
opened . Theselndividuals have "been denied a right— a right aj 
fundamental, as the right, to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happ.- 
ness— the ri^ht to read" (Allen, -196^.* s 

\_ ■ . i' 

"^el^l^c V at,on lor references shovtn in parentheses in .he text can be found - 
in alphabetical Jist (by authors) in'thc lasf pa&cs of this fastback 



\ Jfrje social conscience now called for a high level of literacy for 
all, not meVe ability to read simple sentences. It recognized that 
knowledge and inspiration cannot be won from the minimal literacy 
of a fourth-grade rea'din^ level. Indeed, the National Academy of 
.Education's Reading CammMfee, formed at Allen's request, recpnv 
mended a twelfth-grade level pf literacy' for all adults-" roughly, the 
.abjltyfto read with undemanding nearly all the mate/ial printed in a 
magazine like Newswee/c" (Carroll and Chall, 1975, p, 8). 

The low levels.af reading ability that aroused the concern of 
Allen and otherWtional leaders were more than confirmed by major 
surveys. For example, .the first large-scale national survey of school 
achievement, reported in 1366 by James Co'eman and associates, 
found great discrepancies in reading achievement among children # 
* and young people wlto had completed the same number &i years of 
schooling The. lowest achievers at all ages, particularly among 
twelfth-graders, were children from minority groups, bilinguals, and 
children From a low socioeconomic background (Coleman, 1966) 
r the Harris survey fcWO) oHhe ability of a tross section of adults to 
*read material important in coping with everyday prdblems (eg, 
driver's licenses, Medicare applications, etc.) indicated that large 
numbers performed poorly. Facility in this kind of reading was rela- 
ted to the numberrofyears of school compleie'd and, to socioeco- 
nomic status. * , * . ... 

A study of reading comprehension in 15 countries (Thorndike, 
1973) foujid essentially the same relationships. There was wide varia- 
tion in ability at each age level, which tends :o r/e associated vvftr^ 
family background within nations and" with the nation's, level of 
wealth. Thus the aveYage reading* achievement frf children and 
#ouftg peo>te in the developing countries was considerablybelow 
1 that! of the cfeveioped countries. 

' The- most recent evidence on the cenlf ality of reading in educa- 
tional achievement w# found by" Benjamin, Bloom (1976). He 
showed that failure to Larn to read by the end of grade 1 is predictive 

-of later failur*. A child's <grad<? 6 reading score predicts ratber accu- 
~ rateW his achievement in high school and even whether he will enter 

college, / . . i i \ 

It is thus fitting that government poverty programs include tne 
improvement of literacy as one of their goals, as do the Title I (Ele- 
© itary and Secondary Education Act of 1965), Office of Economic 



Opportunity. Adult Basic Education, and trje Rig&to-Read pro- 

^The importance of reading fb' the'development of the individual . 
continues to be strongly supported by the public. Support is appar- 
•enti for instance, in 'the bacWbasics movement and the move- 
ment for War.k youth |*d by the Reverend jessie Jackson. 1 here is 
also a new interest in literacy among cross-cultural cognitive psy- 
chologists who are studying the'effects of literacy on tfce cognitive 
development of Africans who have never attended school (Olson, 
1975V 

- Ten years ago there were comments by some intellectuals that, 
.literacy was perhaps overrated and that the electronic media could 
be a good substitute for print. Others were toncerneAth.M universal 
literacy might lead to acceptance of "establishment ways. Currently 
there isa greater faith in the importance of reading. Indeed, the gen- 
eral belief 7s that a minimum competence in-reading is necessary tor 
„all high schooUraduates.'Qene Maeroff reported in the March 13, 
1977 .New York Times that *even states h*ve recently mandated min- 
imal competence in reading as a prerequisite for high school gradua- 
tion. It is significant that this development follows a series of lawsuits 
brougnt against school systems by parents of high, school g«duat«. 
* who were barely literate after 12 years of schooling <Chall. 1976). _ 
2 Growth in reading reseawfr Another characteristic of the 
decade is the great growth n basic and applied reading research 
furtded by government agencies and private foundations This re- 
search has been conducted by scientists from many disciplines. . e 
psychologists, linguists, psycholinguists, computer scientists, read- 
ifig specialists, and neurologists. " 

The Jeriod was 3so characterized by growth in the number o 
maltWiplnarv teams for L \ research and the development of 
readingfprograms. One of the earliest of the teams of scientists who 
stimulated basic reading research was formed in the early sixties at 
Cornell'OnKersity with funds from the Office of Education. The mos 
recent is the Center for Research ,in Reading at tWs University o 
Illinois, founded in 197.6 vvithiunds from the National Institute <5f 

• ^During the decide reading research became "big science/' The 
typical research project was no longer carried out by a college pro- 
O or with the assistance of one Or more of hisyaUuate students 



# * N \ 

<Hot was it done by a reading specialist irj^ school with the help of a , 
feW teachers. Research projects Were typically undertaken with the 
support of government grants and were carried out by a -cup of in- 
vestigators. Tbfc.cur,iculum projects were usually earned out in uni- 
versiiy^filiated research and d/velopment centers, some of which , 
had faVly permanent staffs. Toward the er.A of the decade, more cur- 
riculum* development projects were conducted by educat.onal con- 
•sulting firms not directly connected with.a university. 

3 lncrexcin interdisciplinary advisory committees The period 
from "1967 to 1977 was also characterized by many interdisciplinary 
committeeship advised on the solution of the nations .ead.ng- 
problem. J mention-only a few: the5ecretary of HEW s National Ad- 
visory Committeeman Dyslexia and Related Readmg P' sorde ( ^ ,ch 
prepared a report, Reading Disorders in the United Stater(1969), on 
preventing, treating, and studying the problem Of reading-failure: 
The Reading Committee of th<LNa,tional Academy of Education, 
which- prepared a report. Toward a titrate Society (1975), that pre- 
sented a diagnosis of the literaay problem, guidelines for solving it. 
and position papers commissioned by^he committee; and the Study 
Group on LingtiPst.c Communication to the National Instate of Edu- 
cation, whose report. Linguistic Communication: Perspect.ves lor 
Research; was published in - 1973. 
" * 4 Growth Jn the Professions of Reading. 1 he 1967-77 decade was 
also characterized by growth in the number of professional groups 
" concerned wijh. reading. The Internationa Reading Association- 
" morethanddubled-to70,000-utu.irtgthedecade.TheAssoc^ 
* for Children With Learning Disabilities, established ,n the 1960s, also 
" grew at a great pace, as did the Orton Society and the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. . . •. 

Protessionalizat.on of rea'ding is also • oen ,n the increase in num- 
bers of graduate prog.amsin ,eadir«. In 1973 approximate y o6 uni- 
.versi.>os offered the doctor's degree and nearly 300offered master ; 
degrees in reading (Wanat. 1973). 

/ , ; , /I ' , . ■ 

'now to some of the issues that were studied, discussed, and de- 
bated dul.np the decade. It should be remembered that these issues 
9 e debated against a background of growing commitment to pro- 



Y vide literacy for all— the poor, the' bilingual, thejearning disabled— 
^ aod^gaiost a background -»fVbig" research, national advisory com- 
witte^SncTgrjovving professional strength. 

ft is not surprising, therefore, that the debates <md the changes of 
th^past decade have involved the most fundamental issues in readr 
ingl when tq start the teaching^ of reading, hovv to teach tfie begin- • 
nen, ctoncern for' mature reading, reading and learning disability, 
early prediction and intervention,, testing and evaluation, readabil-^ 
ity measurement,, and environmental factors related to reading 
development. 
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hjbvv To Teach the Beganner 

Ten years ago one of the major concerns of. teachers, adminis- 
trators, textbook publishers, and parents was hov\ best to* start the 
child on reading*. 

The prevailing view on beginning ntuJing methods tn 1967 was to 
start by teaching whole words, emphasizing reading for meaning 
from the start. Phonics and other word analyses skills ware to be in 
troduced later and slowly . Throughout the elementary grades, a con- 
trolled, high-frequency vocabuiarywas to be usee} (Chall, 1967). 

This approach, classified as « meaning e.mphasi>>(Chali, 1967), 
assumed that there is no fundamental distinction between the read 
ing processes of the beginner and the mature reader. Jn essence, i* 
proposed only one reading prtfeess—the mature one- r 

In the middle 1960s there &as a perceptible^bul slow movement 
away from a meaning emphasis to a code ^emphasis— one that put an 
earlier and heavier emphasis on the relationship between sounds 
and letters (Chall, 1967). By the late 1960s and early 1970s the trend < 
was definitely in the directionpf code emphasis. By the middle 1970s 
most of the published beginning reading programs had a code em- 
phasis (Pqpp, 1975). Even those (hat were classified as meaning em- 
phasis had earlier and heavier decoding programs in the first grade— 
an emphasis on phonics found only in the strongesf^code- emphasis 
programs of the early 196^6. ^ 

What brought about tnis change? No doubt it was ajong and 
growing discontent with the resulb achieved by existing methods. 
There was also research supporffor the change. Learning To Read. 
The Great Debate (Chall, 1967}, by sy nthesizing ?he relevant i qsearch 
, on beginning reading (from 1910 to 1965) and by anal) zing the major^ 
-/eading programs, prodded the facts needed for discussion and de- " 
^'on. The conclusion that'the evidence was stronger for a code em- 

Lie . . " io o 



:phasjs than for a.rheaning emphasis seems to hav^had a substantial 
effect on the published reading programs that/ollowed, on methods 
textbopks, and on research (Chall, c. 1977, in press). 
\ Other support for code emphasis in beginning reading programs 
came from the 27 USOE firs^graae'joopetative studies coordinated 
> . by G\ L*. Bond and R. Dyksira (19$6). This research showed that chil- m 

* dren using fjrst-gradebasal reading programs with a supplementary,, 
phonics program o^dbetterthan those with a basal reading program 

alone. . \(* • % 

Almost universal acceptance of s a code-emphasis approach to 
beginning reading is found by the end of the decade in the'heavrer 
decoding programs oi the published basal reading series and in the 

* pfofulion of kits, games, devices, multimedia materials, and work- 
books for.decoding. Indeed, perusal of recent issues of The Reading 

" Teacher (December, 1976, and January, 19771 reveals a sizable num- 
ber of ads for decoding materials and a considerable number of re- 
views of instructional materials for decoding programs, 

Other evidence of the acceptance of decoding as a beginning* 
reading goal can be f<jund in the atjdr^on, in the ea. ly 1970s, of seb3- 
rate subtests on decodingjoften caljed'word analysis w^vord study) 
for the lower gtades in two of the major standardized reading tests 
"Sesame Street" and "The Electric Company" gave further reir -, 
forcement to decoding skills as an essential in beginning reading 
_JvJilUonvof children who viewed these programs on IV had firsthand 
experience in learning to decodes an early step in learning to read 
(Gibborret al.,1975). - 

Some minority opinions are being voiced about the place of de- 
coding in beginning reading. Among thejs^are trtewritings of Fijank 
Smith (1971)' and of Kenneth Goodman (1974). Both take the theo- 
retical position that there is but one reading process— a mature pro- 
cess. They do not distinguish beginning from later reading.'For them, 
reading is "/or meaning" from the very beginning. They claim that 
early teaching of letters and^ounds can distract the child from sleek- 
ing and achieving meaning f o*n reading. This theoretical vUhv of 
reading is sirnilar to the meani..g-emphasis view of W.S Gray that 
was predominant from /h^I920s to the 1960s in the major basal read- 
ing programs. , - j 
$ The theoretical view of reading proposed by those prefemrfg a 
9 jde-emphasis beginning is that reading is essentially different at the 



• 4 beginninc and at the more matui e levels. It changes qualitatively as 
, the reader progresses. At ,he beginning; the major task is learning 

therglationb^tweenthesoundsand'thel?tters,inwords Later,rearf- 
ing becbmes increasingly based on ih e acquisition of meaning and 
on Interpretation. . \ 

What is the>vidence today onlhese two theoretical views of ftp- 
. * ginning reading? ^ recent review of the relevant jesearch^ver a 60- 
\ yi>*r, period by Dykstra (1974) concludes that cod<? emphasis is more 
,\ effective than meaning emphasis and brings most children to inde- ' 
• ' p'endenCe sooner. * y\ 

Indirect evidence that code emphasis is jjpatfably more effective 
than meaning emphasis for beginning **atffng comes from th* re- , 
cent'eompaffsons between reading achievement of children today X> * 
with those oft five o/ 10 years ago. All c uparisons of reading 
achievement at grades 1, 2", 3, and 4 seen tc indicate that the chil- 
dren of today are ahead of those of.five and 10 years ago Although 
« 'factors other than method may have contributed to the improved re- # 
suits, a tenable hypothesis might well be that the stronger decoding 
programs introduced in the-|ate i960s and early 1970s, together with" 
other .changes brought about by them, such as heavier vocabulary 
loads/more difficult stones, etc., made possible.the earlier develop^ 
rnent of reading skills (Chall, 197Pb). * * " - * 

, There 'are other rumriings of discontent. Some come ? I thfhk, 
\ , from too diligent an application of deco'ding procedures in tte tptal 
i reading program.'ln their enthusiasm, many authors, publisher^ and 
teachers may be extending ihe decoding pnetice too far and stu- 
dents may be spending too much time on it. This ma> be so both for 
the highly programmed decoding materjats and for the teacher- ^ 
. made, exercises. Thus stones *md books, the true v ehicles for reading 
. for meaning, may be neglected ip the zeal for mastery of decoding f 
' Moderation here, as in all of life, should be valued That'll is easy to 
overdo the decoding and thereby build up td a strong reaction was 
anticipated in The Great Debate: $ ~ 

* s . 

I recommend a code emphasis only as a kegtn un^ reading method* 
- /, I do not recommend ignonnu reading-fo/-mtan»ng practice 
Jsomel are already misinterpreting the evidence. They are developing 
/decoding exercise tor upper elementary and high school pupils, erro- 
neously assumingjhat if this approach is good at thewbeginninfc it isalso 
1 - oood later oh- , . If pupirs can already do this, the teachers and theau- 

ERLC , .. 4i , 
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ztKors and publishers who give them decoding exercises are building 
another ktnd of superstructure that is bound to produce another rear 
ticn» If they com ue. we will be confronted in 10 or 20 years with an- 
other best setlpr. Why Robert Can't Read. The culprit in this angry hook 
will bethfe "prevailing linguistic, systematic-phonics, or modified al 
phabet approach— whichever happen? to "win out' now Thosugges 
ted cure will be a "nati^r approach— one that teaches whodc words 
and emphasizes teadmg for meaning and appreciation at the very be- 
ginning IChall. 1967. pp. 307, 308|. 



■When/To Start 

T ' . ■ * " ; 

1 heories about when it is best to start teaching reading have, also 
gone through an almost complete reversal in the past 10 years. In 
1967 the prevailing view was. Tue later the start, the better. Most 
theories of reading emphasized the need for reading readiness, i.e./ 
practice of preparatory skills before formal reading instruction is be- 
gun, indeed, most methods textbooks listed lack of reading readi- 
ness as a major cause of reading failure. Since the early 1970s the-pre- 
v^fing view has changed. Now it is. The earlier the start, the better. 

A-itrong movement for early instruction in general and for early* 
reading instruction in particular began around the early 1960s. 
Among the first proponents of ear!y reading were followers of Mon- 
tessori, some supporters of (lead Start, and a growing number of 
parents who sought high academic achievement fur their children. 

Strong confirmation for an early start came als'o from the research 
on early readers by D. Durkin (1966 and 1974-75). A follow-up of the 
subsequent achievement of the early starters— those who read be- 
fore, they entered first grade-found that the early starters were still 
ahead of their controls at grade 3 and grade 6. W hile alf eariy readers 
seemed to benefit,, the advantages of early reading were relatively 
stronger 'for those whose IQs were closest »o normal. 7 

Another strong impetus for an early start came from the enor- 
mously successful TV shows "Sesame Street" and "The Electric Com- 
pany/' which started in the late Jsties and early seventies. It would 
seem that when parent* and teachers *aw tr\eir preschoolers learning 
to read from these shows, with no obvious harmful effects, they 
could hot contipue to hold the view that the later the reading start, 
the better. These shows gave popular ^legitimacy to early reading. 
jj^'S for several years now, it has become common practice in pub- 

LIC ,14 *-* *\ 



-Itesch'ook-to.teach a little reading in kindergarten: letter names, 
-consQnant'sounds, some sight words, and a preprimer or two-and a 
. HttteWng also: the chtfd-'s naroe> letters, etc, Ten years ago th.s 
. wbuldhave been considpctbad professional pract.ce. • 

. Rela'ed to the issue of when to start are these: Where should 
reading be.taught? Who should teach.it? Here, too, there have £een 
reversals^ professional consensus in the past 10 years, n 1%/the 
conventional wisdom was that a child learns to re<.d best from a pro- 
fessional teacher in school. Indeed, much of the educational litera- 
ture and the popular p^Woned against parents teachmg their 

children to read. • . — - . . ./ 

During the decade there has been a great change in these v.ews_ 
Parentsas .teachers of their young children ha^ioJme accepted 
again; the classroom has been extended to the home; and the para- 
professional has been brought into the classroom^ MSny more par- 
\ ents today are teaching their children to read atbdme. Their .nstruc- 
. tion is based either on their own knowledge^ 3 n the advice found 
in books now available for that purpose and on published kits, cards, 
I workbooks, and multimedia devices. / 

» An extremely informative review/f the history and researth on 
teaching young children^ read arfiome^s well as a guide to par- 
; ents (Smethurst 1975), found praqfically f^v.dence that such early 
.earning had negative effects. Indeed, the research as wel as the 
many reports and testimonials/seemed to indicate that early read- 
: ing had a beneficial e.fect on the child's reading, general ach.eve- 
': ment, and mental development. 

. The present general consensus that an early start is to be pre- 
i ferred is not- going unquestioned however. Among those who 
: - doubt its valu.e are /iagetian psychologists. H. G. Furtn (1974), 
for example, opposes an ear ly start in reading because, he say.?. ' may 

' be detrimental to cognitive growth. D. Elkind (1965), too, bel.eves 
: that man/ch.ldren have not reached the cognitive development re- 
quired for learning to read when they reach grade 1. 

Thus there appear to be some differences of op.n.on as to the 
t. vaiue of an early start. Those who now call for * later start offer as evi- 
» dence a particular theory, primarily that of Piaget. Practically no em- 
' pirical obtested evidence is offered along with the theory. Indeed, 
| the available tested evidence, although limited, continues to be 
j^rronger for tin earlier than for a later start. 

ERIC «14 



/ Concern 1 for Mature Reading** 

a i ■ ' 

At the beginning of the decade the emphasis in reading -search 
. and in .curriculu m developm ent was on early reading In the late v 

1960s there'.were calls for studying mature reading (Jenk.nson, 1969: 
dull, 1969; Simons, 1971), and increasing attention was paid to the 
' study of later reading skills, particularly to reading comprehension in • 

the middlelgrades and beyond. 

" The growing concern for mature reading and for reading com- 
prehension, is symbolized by the reprinting ohE. L. Thorndikes 
cla*c article of 1917, "Reading as Reasoning," in a 1971 issue of the 
Reading Research Quarterly, the NIE-sponsored conference on 
'language and reading 0973), and establishment of the NIE ; funded 
Center for Research in Reading at the University of Illinois (1976). 

Why is the focus of reading research shifting from early to more 
mature reading? I suggest that ;t comes as much from success as from 
failure. The research and development on early reading did produce 
better results, which brought into cleare. focus the failures at the 
•-later levels Greater retention of high school students and higher 
*proportionsentrr.ng college increased the numbers who were read- 
ing poorly at these higher levels. It also stems no doubt, from the fact 
that tbe reading task changes, substantia^ a* the student grows . 
older. At first the major task is decoding (relating soundsto letters - 
and words whose meanings are alread, known); at the middle grade 
levels'and higher the major task is to read for information, meaning. 
a*d pleasure materials that go beyond the reader's immediate 
knowledge and linguistic development. 

Reading Comprehension: General or Specific 

i Probably the most faf-reJching theoretical question on reading 
comprehension is whether it is a general skill or ability or whether ,t 
up of a number of specific, identifiable skills. 



. This .debate was launched recently by Robert L. Thorndike 
(tinm), who'took the position that reading comprehension is a 
unitary ability composed mainly of Verbal reasoning. He based this 
fciea On ah analysis of the results of the International study on reading 
comprehension in which the U.S. and 14 other countries participa- 
tedNAt'the other extreme is Frederick Davis's corfcept of reading 
comprehension. He concluded from considerable study that com- 
prehension is composed of separate skills and abilities, such as "un- 
derstanding word meanings, verbal reasoning, getting the mam i ea. 
detecting the author's mood, and'disceming word meanings in con- 
text (1971). „ : . ' . * § 

These two theories of reading comprehension can lead to con- 
siderably different approaches to testing and teaming. If the speci- 
ficity concept is accepted, then both testsUd in«truaitfnai materials 
will pay particular attention to the different comprehension skills A 
•beneral concept of reading comprehension will lead to a more 
global approach to reading improvement, one that tries to develop 
reasoning ability by reading and other means 

Within the area of adult literacy, T.G. Sticht (1975) fields a specific 
comprehension thmry proposing that reading materials and exer- 
cises be devoted to work-specific content/ather than to the general 
reading materials used in secondary schools. 

* * 

Relationship of Reading to Language 

Over the decade there has been a growing interest in the rela- 
tionship between reading and. language. The < : :st expressions of this 
interest appeared in the'research of the early 1960s that reported • 
positive correlations between reading achievement and Spoken and 
written language ability for children in grade 4 and above, although 
no relationship was found at the earlier grades (Loban. 1963). 

The theoretical background of these studies came from lin- 
guistic theory, particularly Noam Chomsky's transformational gram- 
mar. From this theory a set of assumptions began to evolve with re- 
gard to how reading skills develop and how they are best learned 
In Jight of the significant interrelatedness of reading and la"B"a8e. 
reading theorists emphasized that language is the primary skill, with 
reading skills developing from it. These reading experts accepted 
Chomsky's theory that language is innate, and if reading skills rest 
essentially on language, then the ability to read should also develop 
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Lurally-«.e., without formal instruction- What woulp be the nat- 
ural way of le.arr.ing to read? Not systematically, some have pro- 
'posed, for no one learns t<* speak that way In ternjs of extsting 
approaches to teaching reading, the "natural" method would most 
resemble the language-experience.approach, a metfjod based on 
the pupil's dictating, writing, and then reading his* 4wn stones. It 
should be noted that this approach was developed and used .con- 
siderably before the modern psycholinguist theory Another nat- 
ural miod studied by .Carol Chomsky (1975) is b.sed on spon- 
taneous writing and invented spelling. ; 

Kenneth Goodman's model of reading as a "P^^^S^ , 
•guessing game" also stem* from the linguistic theories of the 1960s. 
His miscue analysis (Goodman and Burke, 1969^, a r^ethod for ana- 
lyzing oral reading errors in linguistic terms,jha$ been used for re- 
search omthe relationship between reading and language. 

It is significant .that a large proportion of the oujstandmg disser- . 
tation awards given bv the International Reading Association during 
the past 10 years were for research on the relationship between lan- 
guage and reading. And at least four recipients of the David Russell 
Research Award* g.ven'by the National Council o Te»chers of Eng- 
lish have been active in research on the relationship between. read- 

' n8 AmolTSgnif icant research in this area has teen a study of the 
effects of exposure to books on language grpwth and, reading 
achievement. This exposure includes the extent to which children 
are read to <r read independently (Chomsky, 197?),A substantial and 
significant correlation was found between reading exposure, lan- 
guage maturity, and reading achievement. In turther analyses of 
what caused what, Carol Chomsky concludedithat the key was the 
number of books read to or by the children, particularly those that 
were above the child's own level of linguistic maturity. Thus it would 
appear that being read to and reading on one's own ire major 
vehicles for learning thcmore complex literary language needed for 
progress in reading as well as i:. language. 
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♦for dar ^Mmd economy, we mc the masculine form ot pronouns 'hroughoul ihls 

g-'vei. certainly no wxiwn is inicndcd. —The ttlttan 
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Writing aruLReadingf .' , 

- ffie Msmve^SBoifhip between reading and writing was dem- 
onstrated in the SQinal studies of W. Lbbari (1963). There , 
general agreement thafability to read and ability to write are related 
although there has bfn little substantiation for belief in a direct 
causal relationship.! | 

The evidence that* does exist seems, to indicate that sentence- 
combiningjexercises <|an improve students' ability to wrUe more _ma- 
•ture sentehces*(Mellon, 1969). There is some evidence that the,e 
same exercises may result in improvement of reading comprehen- 
sion as we I (Stotsky, 1974). * 

Adult Literacy, Post-High School, and College Reading 

One oflthe "growth areas" during the decade h as been in reading 
improve Jem programs for adults. These include basic literacy pro- 
grams, programs for idults studying to pass high school equivalency 
examinations,. 'programs for men and women in prisons, pro- 
for' the armed.services. and special reading and wnting im- 
provement programsifo\high school students in the lowest third of. 
Their classes and for college students in open-admiss.ons community 
and four-year colleges. These "new" college **** n ^n*dr 
mined as freshmen, rtay test as low as the seventh- or eighth-grade 
''reading level. (Carroll tond Chall, 1975; Cross, 1976). 

- lodging from the lumber of books and papers devoted to adult 
reaoing programs and to W courses and workshops for the students- 

-arid for their teachers, interest in this area of reading is growing. Ac- 
cording to Patricia Cross, who has written two books on the new 
colleriestudent, Beyoflrflhe Ppen Door (197 1) and Accent on Learn- 
ing (1976), these students can and do learn, but it is riot yet known to 
what level and by whatfcnd of instruction they learn best Cross con- 
cludes, with regard to remedial and developmental oducatrdn. 

I ^^^^^^^ 
I complicated than we pr^ently assume . . . (Cross. 1976, pp. 44. ^ 
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. in lie use of tests of "underlying psychological abilities'* such |* 
visiLl, visuul-motor, auditory perception, and other psycholinguists 
abilities. The remedial treatment may vary, consisting either in mak- 
ing/ip the deficits found, in basing instruction primarily on the 
strengths, Qr in ^combination of both (Kirfc and Kirk, 1971) 

Injhe eariy ,1970s these assumptions began to be challenged, as 

, research accumulated which questioned the effectiveness* of per- 
ceptual training for the improvement of reading Indeed, there has 
been a growing skepticism about both the value of perceptual train- 
ing and the importance of visual perception in reading Ihere is now 
a new interest among learning d-sability researchers Snd practition- 
ers 10 the djrecj teaching of the deficient academic skills — i q , read- 
ing."Mtrt^of the articles ia the )ournal of Learning Disabilities are 
concerned^ the teaching of reading. There is also a growing in- 
terest in the relationship of difficulties with language to difficulties in 
reading (Chjall, 1977a). 

These changes, within a little more than 10 years, are reminiscent 
of those that occurred during the 1950s. From the late forties to the 
rriddle fifties there was a strong consensus among many that the 
, underlying cause of reading dis^ility was emotional Psychiatrists 
were prommertfjn the diagnosis of reading disability, and psycho- 
therapy was a commonly recommended treatment. The assumption 
was that,£rjce the emotional problem was treated'successfully, the 
' chijd's redoing, woufd come along. 

By the middle 1956s research reports began to appear indicating 
that psychotherapy without remedial reading did not improve the 
. chifd's.reading. And the consensus began to shift to preference for 
remedial reading as the more effective treatment. Tfi^u^aching 
reading rather than giving psycho\herapy-was the way to treat a read- 
ing disability. , ; 

The existence of the two groups, learning disability anal reading 
specialists, both of whom m<iy w.ork with children with reading prob- 
lems, raises questions about who should do what and how the work 
is to be coordinated.^During the last few years joint meetings frave 
been held among associations concerned with reading'learningdis- 
ability— the Internationa) Reading Association, the Association for 
Children with Learning Disability, the OVton Society, etc It is their 
' hooe that a consensus will be reached witlV regard to theories on 
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training, certification, -nd job responsibilities. This is sorely needed, 
since in most states learning disability specialists are not required to 
-have special training in the teaching, diagnosing, and treatment of 
reading disabilities. Yet it is estimated that mqre than 70% of children 
recommended lor diagnosis of learning disability have reading dis- 
ability. If iKis is so,«hen it may well be that the children with the most 
severe reading problems may be assigned to those therapists who 
have no special training in reading-the learning disability special- 
ists—while youngsters with the milder reading problems may be 
assigned to reading specialists who have more extensive training in 
reading. < 
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Early Prediction and Intervention 

_ O ver the past decade thei e have been a number of developments 
in the prediction and prevention of roading and learning disabilities 

< The below-the-surface aspects of reading disability and reoieaManon 
* are being recognized and new predictive measures are^growing out 
* of current theories of neurophysiology, peiceptual, and langurge 

I- development. 

. * Most of the prediction tests developed from 1967 to 1977 are in- 
dividually administered and^ive both a global evaluation of the 
child's preparedness for forma! reading instruction and a diagnostic 
picture of his strengths and weaknesses. These tests hav,e also beer 
used to place children m special transition classes between kinder- 
garten and first grade, where the child's weaknesses may be 
strengthened before he enters a regular first grade. 

Two questions are important here. First, how "do the early predic- 
tion tests compare with the' older reading readiness tests? Second, 
how does each fulfil! its purpose? _ 

J The tests are qu.te similar. Both are composed of language sub- 

tests and of tests of e«?rly reading skills (knowing the letters, matching 
words, etc ) and of various visual-perceptual (matching forms, 
words, and letters), visual-motor (copying forms and letters), and 
auditory-perceptual abilities (hearing rhymes and words beginning 
with the same sound). They also reseThble each qtm>r in the strength 
of their ability to predict first-grade readin^dcr'<?vernent. Although 
the readiness tests are usually given in small s<oup, and the earjy pre- 
diction tests individually, their multiple correlations are about the 
same— about .6 to .7 (Chall and Hall, 1976). 

The tests differ, however, in how the subtest results may be used 
The authors of the newer early predictive tests generally encourage 
the use of subtest scores for evidence of a student's strengths and 
weaknesses that may then be turned into prescriptions for an inter- 
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yentiori program. The readiness scores are generally used only for 
placement of. pupils in classes rr in grouping within a class. 

Therdesigners of the early pi *dictive measures had great hopes 
fonhc tests* usefulness Many school system* tested children in kin 
dergarten and even earlier. High-risk children, those predicted to 
fail. if no special instruction we>e given, were placed in transition 
classes to prevent their failure in a regular first grade and to 
strengthen ^weaknesses. 

A*the eruJ.of the decade the concept of,early predion artd pre- 
vention is still strorifc. But there appear to be, in at \p$ one state, 
some important changes tnimplementation. Pat nts fiave become 
uncomfortable with the labels high risk, perceptually handicapped, 
or learning disabled and fear that this labeling might be more harm 
ful to their children than the advantages from the transition class \f 
a result, fewer transition classes are being formed. 

One weakness of both the traditional reading readjness tests and 
the nower predjctive tests is their emphasis On the individual charac 
tenstics of the child. It is presumed that the tests measure stable char- 
acteristics of the individual. Yet recent research questions this pre- 
sumption. It also questions solje relianceon individual characteristics 
for predicting reading success. The recent predictive study of 
J. Jansky and K. de Hirsch (1972) shows that teachers rated as ade- 
quate by their.pnncipalshad about half as many students with read- 
ing disabilities as did those teachers rated as inadequate Thus, even 
yvhen children are predicted to have early reading failure, the prob- 
ability of their failing can be reduced drastically if the teacher isade- 
quate. A high-risk child" could turn out to be a good reader if the 
teaching is good. 

Thesd findings are similar to theory early findings of Arthur I. 
Gates (1^37), who concluded from studying different kinds of first 
grade classroom- that in optimal classrooms children^wjth mental* 
ages below 6 could achieve v^ell, while in classes with pooncondi- 
tions, even children with mental ages abo%e6had difficulty. Inmuch 
of the recent professional literature and research in reading there is 
a growing recognition of tke Importance of the learning environ 
mem for achievement. The child's achievement depends not only 
upon h»smdf\idual characteristics but uporUhe interaction between 
these and the school . environment. A^later chapter presents 
^'-rmation on environmental factors and reading development. 
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Testing and Evaluation 

o ne of'the. roost significant developments over the decade has 
been the decline in confidence regarding norm-referenced stan- 
dardized reading achievement tests.. Criticisms have come from 
many soirees. Some experts claim that the tests are biased against 
children from families with low socioeconomic status, minorities, 
an<J bill nguals. Others claim th *t the norm referenced tests and sub- 
tests afford only a relative ranking of pupils and i ve little or no in- 
formation on their. masteries, strengths, and* deficiencies. Thus 
norm-referenc«u tests, it is claimed, are useful mainly for selection, 
-whereas teachers need tests to Kelp tnem with instruction. 

Paralleling the disillusionment with norm-referenced tests was 
the growth in interest 1.1 criterion-referenced or mastery tests These 
we.e developed to overcome some of the shortcomings of norm- 
referenced standardized achievement tots. Criterion'referenceu 
tests give resujts in terms of the 1 masteries and deficiencies in pan 
R ticular skills. - * v 

Citerion-referenced tests for reading are available mainly for the 
elementary grades. Most of them are coordinated with instructional 
materials thatjerve a prescriptive purpose^^l^- . 

.Questions have been raised about criterion tests and their coor- 
dinated materials. Do the separate subtests represent^eparate skills 
that warrant individual evaluation and specialized instructional 
' materials? Can three or four items reliably test a particular reading 
skill? Is the information tr ey yield worth the time the tests and their 
coordinated practice materials consupie? In some schools where a ; 
criterion reading system has been adopted teachers havfc com- 
.plained that with all the testing, checking, and exercising, the cl.il- 
q — n have no time for reading books. If this is* common in the crt- 
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^eriorweferenced reading programs, it is indeed a serious matter, tor 
it has ieen agreed, upon by all who study and fcach reading that 
mature reading is not possible without the reading of books 

Another development in testing was the wider use of • cloze 
prWdure-the deletion of every n-th word (5th, 10th, etc ) This 
procedure was used for testing reading comprehension.^ assign- 
ing students books of appropriate reading difficulty, and for devel- 
oping readability formulas. Cloze tests were also used to teach com- 
, prehension, although there seems to be little research evidence of 
its effectiveness for this purpose (Almeida, 1975). 

hi actuality, cloze tests have been available since the 1950s, and 
the principle has been known even longer. Before 1950 they were 
called completion tests. Yet their wide use in testing, readability 
measurement, and instruction has developed mainly in the past 
decade. * 

Still another significant innovation of the decade *as the estab- 
lishment of nationwide assessment by the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. For the firswime, reading was regular./ tested 
Y on a nationwide basis. By the ehd'of the decade there had been 
several retests of readrn&jopermit comparisons over time. A recent 
reodrr^uteTlKin^V^frgrade^ were performing better 'han 
founh-graders otfou'r *e^rs earlier. Another report based on various 
' surveys found that m the tl?en/now «mdies, the "now" children 
* achieved higher in grades 1, 2, 3. anu 4 (Harnischfeger and Wiley, 

1976). * ' . 

"Roger Farr et d. (1974) also found higher reading achievement 
for the elementary school children of today. In the upper grades th* 
comparisons did not lead to a clear advantage for either the present 
or earlier groups, of children. However, there were some signs o(a 
decline among the current groups in the Jiigher grades. 

It appears that more data are being colle*cted on the reading* 
achievement of children and adults than ever before and that more 
• * comparisons are being made as well. Closely related to the evalua- 
tion of reading is the reported consistent decline in SATtScholascic 
, Achievement Test) scores, and particularly in the verbal scores, over 
the past 12 years. The verbal SAT test may be viewed as a kmd of high- 
level reading test. It could be hypothesized, then, th M the decline in 
scores illustrates a decline of high-level reading ability among at least 
q 'ie college-bound high school population who take the SAT In- 
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deed, a recent study (Chall, 1977b) qhhe relationship betweer>the 
p .degree of challenge of the te ♦books usod and the SAT s cores of stu 
, dents using the textbooks suggests a relatioiohip between the two 
Sbdqnt* exposed to the more challenging textbooks in their ele 
mentaiy and high school ^ears achievedy^ie higher r M scores 
Those who were exposed tc less challenging textbooks f*ad lowe< 
SAT scores. These findings indicate the need for systematic stud> o* 
, the optimal level of challenge 01 textbooks. 

':• ) 
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Readability Measurement 

Readability measurement, cjne of the oldes, and most stable areas 
of reading'research and one that has resulted in looMor selecting 
and developing textbooks.and other mstructional materials, has also 
undergone important changes. A major influence during the late 
1960s came from the, theoretical insights of transformational gram- 
mar. Thus much of the readability, research at thaitime was con- 
cerned with the search for syntactic facers suggested by transfor- 
mational grammar. Another change during the decade was the use 
of cdmputers for constructing new readability formulas and also for 
testing readability (Ktare, 1974-75). Still another change was the use 
of doze tests instead of multiple-choice questions for testing reading 
difficulty in the development of readability formulas. 

What has been the outcome of these efforts? Generally, j\ ap- 
pears that the pursuit of new, more complex syntactic factors did not 
succeed in producing the more accurate readability measures that 
were sought. Although prototype formulas showed great promise, 
the syntactic factors were too complex to be used reliably in a read- 
ability formula (Bormuth/1968). Indeed, there appears to be a return 
to the older readability formulas that put the heaviest weight on vo- 
cabulary difficulty, with secondary,emphasis on syntactic difficulty as 
measured by.,average sentence length. 

Several attempts have been made during the period to shorten 
' the time for applying the readability formulas. One was Edward B 
Fry's readability graph, which eliminates some computational steps 
(1968). There have been specialized formulas such as the Porter- 
Popp (1975) for measuring the readability of trade books for chil- 
dren in the primary grades. There has also been a revision of the 
O he formula (1974). While the basic factors remained the same, 



tfie) more current m ^ leria l $ usec * f° r standardization resulted in a re- 
vised formula that give* a lower grade !e*el than the original Spache 
.formula to the same material. It would appear that the reading pro- 
? grams pf the 1967-77 decade were more challenging in vocabulary 
-and sentence length for the same grade levels than the materials for 
the original Spache formula published in 1953. 

Still another trend of the period was a return tae^H^rtechniques 
for measuring readability, scaling and the comparison of \eleciions 
to scaled passages of increasing difficulty (Singer, 1975? Carver, 
1975-76; Chall, Bissex, Conard, and Harris, 1977£ While the Singer 
and Carver scales use selections of mixed content, those of Chall et 
al. use separate scales for literature,,social studies, and science- 
Each of these scales was developed independently Of even 
greater inter/est, each was motivated by the objective of making 
readability measurement simpler and less time-consuming than the 
traditional formulas, particularly for the classroom teacher 

A number of new word lists were published duripg the period 
the American Heritage Word Frequency Book by John B. Carroll et 
al. (1972) and the long-awaited Lining vVord Vocabulary by Edgar 
Dale and Joseph O'Rourke (1976). The Dale-O'Rourke list is based 
oa*tests of children's knowledge of particular words, while the 
Carroll list is based on frequency in print. Both word books will be 
extremely useful to those responsible for developing, assessing, and 
selecting curricula and instructional materials. 

The decade was characterized by intense interest in readability 
measurement and particularly in its applications to writing, editing 
and selection of instructional materials for the elementary grades, 
high school, and college. 

Why such strong interest? The most likely hypothesis is that con- 
cern for readability increases with increased variation in reading 
ability among those who are required to read given materials, Thus, 
the greater interest in readability of high school and college books 
and armed services manuals, for instance, probably reflects thewide 
range in reading ability among people who read those books 

It would be well to sound a note of caution about the use of read- 
ability formulas for effecting an optima match between the boc 1 
and the readers for whom they are intended. It she Jd be noted that 
none of the objective readability meas. es tells how difficult read- 
Q $ material should be. Readability formulas seem to have oVen used 



? bootcs lhat are too eas y may be detrimental to^ the aevf , p 
ing abilities (Chall, 1977b). - ' . 
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Environmental Factors 
Related toileading Development 

The Colecnan report (1966), published just a year before the decade 
we are examining, was one of the first large-scale studies to find fam- 
ily background more highly related to reading achievement than are 
school characteristics. These results were confirmed in 1973 by the 
IEA Study of Reading Comprehension in 15 countries, indeed, this 
relationship was found within and between countries. The more de- 
veloped nations had considerably higher reading achievement 
levels-than the developing nations at all age levels tested Within 
countries, the children of more-.affluent famHies achieved signifi- 
cantly better than the children of the less affluent. 

, in these studies variation in schools and teachers did not seem to 
have a strong impact, although there was some evidence that they 
had some influence, particularly on the lower achievers. The 
Coleman report found that students of more able teachers achieved 
higher on the verbal tests, and the effects seemed to be greater for 
pupils of minority status. Thus schools and teachers seemed to make 
some difference, and the difference seemed to be greater among 
triftse students who needed it most (Coleman, 1966). 

An earlier, more limited study (Chall and Feldmann, 1966) found 
in an intensive study of 12 first-grade classes that the teachers did 
make a difference in the reading, achievement of first-grade chil- 
dren. Among the factors significantly related ;o high achievement 
were general excellence of teaching, a thinking approach to learn- 
ing, a code emphasis in reading, and instructfon on an appropriate 

level of difficulty. 

The 1EA international study also found that in some countries, 
for certain grades, such factors as a library corner in the class- 
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rpom^nd teachers whcyCere members of professional associations 
w,ere correlated positively with reading achievement. 

In spite of these signs of the importance of school factors, there 
was a general sense of pessimism about the influence x>f spools on 
general achievement and on reading achievement during the early 
1970s. This attitude was intensified by Christopher Jenck's report, 
Inequality (1972), which foui»d few if any significant effects of school ■ 
ing on achievement, job success, and earning power. 

The middle 1970s brought a renewed focus on the effect of the 
school environment— the curriculum, classroom and school organi- 
zation, and teacher characteristics. * 

A study of the effects of different follow : through programs on 
achievement in reading, arithmetic, problem solving, and creativity 
at the end of grade 3 found that the more structured programs— that 
is, those that taught reading directly, systematically, and provided 
the time for practice— produced significantly higher reading 
achievement (Stallings, 1975). - s 

Similar results were found recently in England. A study of the ef- 
fects of .teaching style on reading achievement concluded that "thp 
effect of teaching style is statistically and educational!) significant in 
all attainment areas tested. In reading, pupils of formal and mixed 
teachers progress more than those of informal teachers, the differ- 
ence being equivalent to some three to five months' difference in 
performance" (Bennett, 197^, p. 152). 

Benjamin Bloom (1976) summarizes the effects of various en- 
vironmental factors— teachers, teaching style, aspects of the curricu- 
lum, etc.— on reading and other school achievements. Overall, strik- 
ing evidence is presented concerning the importance of the school. 

The decade began with a ver> strong emphasis on the potency of 
home background. We finish the de<. aJe with renewa 1 of faith in the 
school. » , ' 



■ Conclusion 

This has indeed been a ^ecaJ« of change: Wjibin 10 years or less 
the conventional wisdom On the rnosi L;. r ic issues reversed itself The 
reversal was found in research findings, in research summaries, and 
also m practice*-in changes in the curriculum, in instructional mate- 
rials, and in the materials used for educating teachers in theteaching 
of reading* 

The decade can W characterized by a strong social conscience 
for improving tVie reading ability of all people— particularly those 
who have not achieved as well as they should. Many governmental 
agencies have been involved in reading improvement, % 

Paralleling this growth was a growth in professional organizations 
devoted to the improvement of fading and to the prevention and 
treatment of reading disabilities. 

Growth in the science of reading was also great. Scientists from 
many disciplines— psychology, linguistics, computer sciences, and 
neurology— joined the reading specialists and educr Jnal psychol- 
ogists in studies of the reading process, the relationship of language 
to reading, the causes of severe reading disabilities, etc. The effects 
of this research on practice are not'fuHy known as yet, Some of the 
research had almost immediate application and use Some, it seems, 
may have been useful in confirming what good teachers already 
knew and were practicing. Altogether, the higher scores in reading, 

' particularly for students in the lower grades, would seem to indicate 
that reading research contributed \o these gains. The great abun- 

' dance &f research sometimes made the practitioner feel over- 
whelmed and left out. As the decade moved on, there was a greater 
collaboration among the different scientists and a general improve- 
ment in the relevance of the researc h for theories of reading and for 



X The changes tn the <Jonsen$us on fundamental%sues of how, 
when, andwhere to start teaching the child tu read were consider- 
able. And thesechang&seem to jiavebeen supported by research It 
isjjq be hoped that current proposals c return to positions prevalent 
before the decade are accompanied Dy appropriate research evi- 
dence. * \ \ N 

£ Interest in research and develppmi nt x>f programs for reading at 
W( mbre mature levels, and in ci iterion at d mastery tests, will no doubt, 
increase for Si me time to come. Ai the pnd of the deqade, among the 
m£>st promising trends from research ajnd practice is the recognition 
^ofthe power of optimal school environments for the improvement 
^oCreading achievement, particularly for those disposed to failure 
r- 'YiCe research evidence is beginning Up accumulate that schools, 
tejachers, textbooks, and the additional Jielp given pupils when they 
n£ed it are crucial in the progressive qen make. Indeed, the differ- 
1 ehce between optimal and poor school conditions may be the dif 
r f^rence between pupils who succeedUnd pupils who fail 
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